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1511) antedates the earliest colonial paper in the record office at London 
by sixty-three years. 

The narrative is divided into four chapters, namely: Fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; First half of seventeenth century; English occupa- 
tion; and Cartography. There are two appendices, the first of which 
has been noted above, and a "List of manuscripts consulted". The 
first three chapters have analytical headings, and there is, in addition, 
an index. The fourth chapter is of considerable interest, and de- 
scribes the eight maps of Jamaica found in the Archivo de Indias. 
While undated, five of the maps, it is conjectured, were drawn about 
1655 or 1656. Four of these maps are reproduced in the work, namely, 
The Island of Jamaica with its ports and shoals, by Gerardo Coeny, 
cosmographer to the king; South-Eastern Jamaica; and The harbour 
of Caguaya (two maps). 

The volume has no special literary form, being only a bald statement 
of fact, partly translated and partly condensed, taken from the manu- 
scripts. For that very reason, these annals will be an invaluable aid 
to the historian who will write the history of Jamaica. The book, 
which throws considerable new light on many events, should be exam- 
ined in comparison with the old Spanish chronicles of discovery and set- 
tlement. Here, again, is still another occasion to give appreciative 
thanks to the Spaniards who have known so well how to conserve their 
historical manuscripts. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

The Inscriptions at Copdn. By Sylvanus Griswold Morley. Pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Washington: 
Gibson Brothers, 1920. Pp. 643, viii. Plates. Large Paper. 

It is not every day that a reviewer has the privilege of criticizing such 
a scholarly, informative, and magnificently printed book as that which 
Mr. Sylvanus Griswold Morley has just produced. It embodies the 
results of ten years of work by the man who has gained for himself the 
general reputation of the foremost student of Central American archae- 
ology in the United States. Large though the volume is, it is a highly 
concentrated treatise, being, in effect, a general summary of most of 
the phases of the study of Yucatan and Guatemala and their early 
inhabitants and civilization as represented at the City of Copan. 

There are five chapters and twelve appendices. Superficially, it would 
seem as if this betokened poorly balanced material. As a matter of 
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fact, such is not the case, for the five chapters occupy 463 pages and the 
appendices, bibliography, and index together but 186. 

Chapter I. is an Introduction in which there are sections fully treat- 
ing "Location and environment", "Description of the site", "History 
of the site", "History of the decipherment of the Maya hieroglyphic 
writing", "Scope of the present investigation", and "Method of treat- 
ment". This chapter, like the whole book, is amply supplied with fine 
photographs (mostly used by courtesy of the Peabody Museum, of 
Harvard University), reproductions of old pre-Columbian texts, and 
excellently made plans of the city of Copan. . The function of the chap- 
ter is amply fulfilled, namely, that of preparing the reader for what is 
to follow. 

Chapters II., III., and IV. are respectively "The inscriptions of the 
Early Period", "The inscriptions of the Middle Period", and "The 
inscriptions of the Great Period". These three chapters are best re- 
viewed together. Morley's "Early Period" lasts from the earliest 
times down to 373 A.D. (9.10.0.0.0. in Maya dating). Twenty-two 
monuments are known which may safely be assigned to this period. 
The three most important of them are Altars J', K', and L'. The 
original position of all of these is now unknown, all having been thrown 
down the slope near a later monument (in the foundation of which they 
were found) or, in the case of Altar L', having been used in a Christian 
building. As Plate 8 shows, the carving on these altars is rude, which 
is only natural considering their early date, the earliest one, Altar J' 
being dated 176-275 A.D. (9.0.0.0.0. to 9. 5. 0.0.0.). Early though 
this is, Morley has found at Copan still earlier inscriptions, carved in 
low relief , which can not be surely deciphered. It is well here to remind 
the reader that the earliest known Maya inscription is that on the 
Tuxtla Statuette equal to about 100 B.C. (8.6.2.4.17.). It is inter- 
esting to note that Morley finds pronounced progress during this Early 
Period in the matter of technical ability in stone-carving. The sculp- 
ture of the human figure and other difficult subjects makes a very 
notable beginning. Incidentally, it should be remarked that Morley's 
drawings of the ancient inscriptions (of which photographs are also 
given) are most faithfully executed. 

The "Middle Period" lasted from 373 to 492 A.D. (9.10.0.0.0. to 
9.15.0.0.0.). It is characterized by ever-increasing dexterity as 
shown by the inscriptions and other carving on the monuments. 

The "Great Period" lasted from 492 to 630 A.D. (9.15.0.0.0. to 
10.2.0.0.0.). Regarding this period, one of superb picturesqueness, 
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Morley says (page 219) "The culture of this tribe or people (the Mayas) 
was at its zenith. Wealth of a concrete kind was doubtless at the dis- 
posal of the ruling caste, for only vast accumulations of stored-up capi- 
tal, in the form of reserves of food, clothing, and implements, as well 
as a large and skilled artisan class, both the outcome of long-continued 
and wisely directed prosperity, could have made possible such truly 
remarkable achievements in architecture and sculpture". Maya civil- 
ization in that time, at Copan and other great cities in southern Yuca- 
tan and northern Guatemala, was of an exceedingly high order. It is 
generously displayed in Morley's pages. 

Chapter V. consists of conclusions, and it contains sections treating 
of "General comparisons", "Probable function of the Maya monu- 
ments", "The origin of the Maya civilization", "History of Copan dur- 
ing the Old Empire", "Other cities of the Old Empire", and "The fall 
of the Old Empire". Several of these call for brief comment here. 
From the "General comparisons" we learn that Copan, with 59 dated 
inscriptions, has more dates than any other Old Empire city, Piedras 
Negras coming next, with 25. From the second section, we learn that 
the probable function of the Maya monuments was that of indicating 
and commemorating the passage of the successive divisions of the mar- 
velous "Long Count" or calendar of the Mayas. The origin of the 
Maya civilization, purely American in character, is well discussed by 
Morley. 

Regarding the "History of Copan during the Old Empire", Morley 
has much of great interest to tell us. He traces the artistic evolution, 
he defines and describes the architectural accomplishments, and he 
portrays the general trend in the growth of the majestic city. This sec- 
tion is fully rounded out by the succeeding one regarding the "Other 
cities of the Old Empire". In that section he co-ordinates all that was 
done at Copan with the cultural progress manifested by the other cities 
of that region at more or less the same period. 

The last section of the chapter, that on "The fall of the Old Empire", 
is especially full of interest. Copan, and all the other cities of southern 
Yucatan and northern Guatemala, belonged to the Old Empire of the 
Mayas, that is to the state or series of states created by that remark- 
able folk in the region named during the six or more centuries prior to 
about 600 A.D. The civilization then and there flourishing was one 
wherein a theocratic government, based probably on spiritual terrorism 
rather than on a constantly maintained show of armed force, preserved 
good order in all the chief activities of the community. Yet, for more 
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than a century (roughly speaking the seventh century of our era), the 
territory of the Old Empire was being emptied by an exodus into north- 
ern Yucatan where, later on, a New Empire sprang up equal in bril- 
liancy to the Old Empire. It is only with the latter that we are con- 
cerned here. The causes of the exodus are not surely known. The 
best suggestions made as to their nature are: 1. Degeneracy created by 
prolonged prosperity and an increasingly stultifying control by the 
priesthood (Spinden); 2. Climatic changes, especially an injurious in- 
crease in the amount of rainfall (E. Huntington); and 3. Exhaustion of 
the soil brought about by the imperfect agricultural technique of the 
Mayas (0. F. Cook). Morley himself inclines to believe that all of 
these, in addition to other causes, may have had a part in bringing about 
the exodus northwards. 

Of the Appendices, the following are the most interesting to the gen- 
eral student : 

II. "The Correlation of Maya and Christian Chronology". For 
the reason that the Maya were the one people of Ancient America who 
evolved a really accurate calendar and a truly precise system of dating, 
it is of the utmost importance that a nice correlation of their chronol- 
ogy with our own be plotted out. This Morley has done, availing 
himself of all the good work of his numerous eminent predecessors, but 
at the same time avoiding and correcting their perfectly pardonable 
errors. It can be said that Morley, by putting the correlation of Maya 
and Christian chronologies into final shape, has provided students of 
all the fields of American archaeology with a chronological measuring- 
stick whereby they can rationally hope to formulate a chronology for 
every one of the other advanced cultures of pre-Christian America. 
The bases on which Morley has erected his correlation are so numerous, 
so authentic and so various that it is patent that his work will perma- 
nently resist with success all efforts to break down his results. 

Appendix IV. contains a reprint of Diego Garcia de Palacio's descrip- 
tion of Copan. Garcia was an Oidor of the Audiencia Real de Guate- 
mala, and on March 8, 1576, he wrote his descriptive letter about Copan 
to the King of the Spains, Philip II. It should be noted that this letter 
has already been edited numerous times, and in several languages. 

Appendix V. is "A description of the Ruins of Copan" by Captain 
Antonio de Fuentes y Guzman, and is translated from the unpublished 
second part of Fuentes's Recordacidn Florida (1689). It is noteworthy 
that Morley is one of those rare archaeologists who do not lose all inter- 
est in American archaeology the instant Christianity makes its appear- 
ance on the scene. 
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Appendices VI. to X. inclusive are of a highly technical nature not 
requiring comment here. 

Appendix XI. is "A description of the ruins of Copan" by Juan Ga- 
lindo. In June, 1834, Colonel Juan Galindo made a study of the ruins 
of Copan at the behest of Dr. Mariano Galvez, Commander-in-chief of 
the State of Guatemala. As a result of his researches, Colonel Galindo 
wrote three letters to various learned publications, all of which were 
duly printed. But a still more important report, directed to Dr. Gal- 
vez, was lost and never saw the light until Morley published it in this 
volume. The original manuscript had for some years been in the pos- 
session of Mr. William Gates, he having acquired it from an European 
collector. 

Appendix XII. is an interesting description of the "Mayance" lin- 
guistic stock and its distribution written by Mr. William Gates; and 
the last pages of the book are taken up with an excellent bibliography 
and a good index. 

To conclude, this is a masterpiece of scholarly archaeological research. 
It is a book to which all students in this field will inevitably have to 
refer constantly. The Carnegie Institution of Washington and the 
Press of Gibson Brothers in Washington must be congratulated on the 
book-making skill displayed in this volume. 

Philip Ainsworth Means. 

196 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

June 26th, 1920. 

Racial Factors in Democracy. By Philip Ainsworth Means (Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company, 1918. Pp. x, 278. $2.50.) 

Although the title of this volume gives no indication thereof, a sec- 
tion of it (pp. 87-215, "The isolated cultures of America") is devoted 
entirely to ancient civilizations in territory now included in Hispanic 
America, and many examples are drawn from the ancient American 
cultures throughout the book. Primarily anthropological in tone, the 
work in its first part presents in small compass the growth of human 
culture in various parts of the world, and is suggestive. 

Notwithstanding that the title-page of the volume reads "1918", 
and the preface is dated "October 26, 1918", it was copyrighted in 
1919, and did not appear, in fact, until that year. At the beginning of 
his introductory chapter, the author says: 



